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THE CAVALRY CAMPAIGN OUTFIT AT THE LITTLE BIG HORN 


by James S. Hutchins 


Forever bright in the American legend is the spec- 
tacle of Brevet Major General George Armstrong 
Custer standing at bay with a handful of liege men 
grouped about him, pouring their last shots into 
the faces of pressing Indian warriors. Behind this 
tumultuous scene lies that highly controversial en- 
gagement known as the Battle of the Little Bighorn 
or as the Custer Battle, wherein on 25 June 1876, the 
enterprising Custer launched the 7th Regiment of 
U.S. Cavalry in attack upon the vast camps of allied 
Sioux and Northern Cheyenne Indians lying along 
the Little Bighorn River in southeastern Montana 
Territory. In the resultant disaster five companies of 
the 7th, under Custer’s personal leadership, were 
surrounded and killed to the last man. The balance 
of the shattered regiment managed, although hard 
pressed, to avoid a similar end. For 79 years “Cus- 
ter’s Last Fight” has beguiled the brushes of as many 
artists as has any other combat in American military 
history. Yet an inspection of even a few of the nu- 
merous pictorial representations will disclose varied 
misconceptions of the appearance of the 7th Caval- 
ry—and the U. S. Cavalry in general—on campaign 
in the summer of the Centennial Year. The purpose 
of this essay is to present a reconstruction of the 
campaign outfit—equipment, weapons, and dress— 
of the 7th at the time of its epic defeat at the Little 
Bighorn. 

But‘if we wish to visualize accurately the appear- 
ance of the 7th on that June afternoon, we should 
first get a historical view of the efforts of the Ord- 
nance Department to improve cavalry and horse 
equipments during the decade following the Civil 
War. The succeeding Chiefs of Ordnance during 
those years were not unaware of the need for better- 
ing much of the equipment, to say nothing of the 
armament, in use by troops serving on the far-away 
frontier. ‘The design of cavalry and horse equip- 
ments which would best meet the peculiar condi- 
tions imposed upon the Cavalry in service in the 


West where the bulk of that arm was employed for 
many years following 1865—posed numerous prob- 
lems, the solution of one of which quite often cre- 
ated another and some of which were never really 
solved to the satisfaction of all. Boards of officers 
convened at the instance of the Chief of Ordnance 
in 1872 and 1874 gave considerable attention to 
these problems and made recommendations for the 
re-design of both cavalry and horse equipments.’ 
But penny-pinching economy was the rule in mili- 
tary expenditures during the period and the Ord- 
nance Department, faced with the prospect of con- 
tinuingly meager appropriations, could scarcely 
ever afford to forget its large stores of serviceable 
equipments left over from the Civil War. A recent 
study made of the correspondence of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance during the period (preserved in 
the National Archives) shows conclusively that near- 
ly all arsenal manufacture of new and improved 
patterns of cavalry and horse equipments was fore- 
stalled until after the close of 1876. 

The only major exception was the experimental 
cavalry equipment based on what was termed the 
“brace system” recommended by a board convened 
early in 1872. This equipment consisted of a special 
saber belt to which was attached a “brace yoke” 
composed of leather suspenders which passed over 
the wearer’s shoulders and crossed in back. A special 
carbine sling, 1% inches wide, was attached by its 
ends to the suspenders at front and back so as to 
form a loop under the right arm to support the swiv- 
el. This equipment had its origin in an experimental 
infantry equipment (based on one which had found 
some favor in the British Army) whereby the foot 
soldier’s marching load was to be better distributed. 
Approximately 2,000 sets of this equipment were 
manufactured at Watervliet Arsenal and distributed 





' The proceedings of these boards are contained in Ordnance 
Memoranda No. 13 and Ordnance Memoranda No. 18, published 
at Washington in 1872 and 1874, respectively. 
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for trial among all the cavalry regiments during the 
first half of 1873. The 7th, for example, was required 
to accept 500 sets, which were apportioned among 
Companies B, C, F, H, I, and K.* The “brace sys- 
tem” for the Cavalry proved a dismal failure in ac- 
tual service. Men and officers deemed it “bulky” 
and “cumbersome” and at least one company com- 
mander in the 7th alleged that it would cause his 
men to become round-shouldered.* The Chief of 
Ordnance soon found himself all too aware of such 
wide-spread distaste and at length gave sanction for 
the approval of requests by company commanders 
to turn in the trial sets. By the close of 1874 the ill- 
conceived and costly “brace system” equipment had 
practically disappeared from the quarterly returns 
of ordnance property of every cavalry regiment.‘ 

Later in 1872 another board recommended a se- 
ries of modifications embracing many component 
parts of both cavalry and horse equipments. These 
recommendations, approved by the War Depart- 
ment, were announced to the Army in G. O. 60, 
A. G. O., 29 June 1872, the appearance of which re- 
sulted in many requisitions from optimistic cavalry 
commands. The Ordnance Department was at that 
time, however, already committed to manufacture 
of the experimental “brace system” equipment and, 
regarding the items described in G. VU. 60, the Army 
was advised in an unnumbered circular issued by the 
Adjutant General on 20 March 1873: 


Requisitions should not be made for any of the horse 
equipments, Cavalry accoutrements, materials, or tools 
enumerated in General Orders No. 60 . . . 1872, from 
this office, except to replace stores worn out in service or 
to supply deficiencies. The order was not intended to di- 
rect or authorize a general refitting of companies, the lim- 
ited appropriation available for this purpose not permit- 
ting such a change. 


Whatever quantities were received by cavalry 
commands of the various items listed in G. O. 60 





* MS. “Summary Statements of Ordnance & Ord. Stores in the 
Hands of Troops, Ist Quarter ending March 31, 1872, to Ist Quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1876,” 2 vols. (Natl. Archives). Hereafter 
cited as Summary. Also MS. letter Hq. Dept. of the South to C.O. 
7th Cav., Dec. 24, 1872 (Custer Battlefield Natl. Monument). 

*MS. “Inventory & Inspection Report of Ordnance & Ord. 
Stores for which Capt. G. W. Yates, 7th Cav., is responsible, Dec. 
31, 1873” (Natl. Archives). Here Capt. Yates was in the process of 
ridding himself of the 76 sets of “brace system” equipment he had 
received 11 months earlier. Gen. Custer, who signed this report 
as Special Inspector, stated thereon: 

“The equipments . .. are new, having been worn only sufficient to 
enable the Company Commander to fully test their merits. The 
universal opinion of officers & men is in favor of the discontinu- 
ance of the new Cavalry Equipment & a return to the old carbine 
sling belt and swivel, with which the larger portion of this com- 
mand is supplied.” 

* Summary. 


were, with one exception, so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible. When in 1874 a subsequent board, 
occupied with re-design of horse equipment, re- 
quested the Chief of Ordnance to furnish reports 
from officers who had used the 1872 modified horse 
equipment in their commands, the board was told 
that no complete sets of such equipment had yet 
been issued.° There were, however, issued in 1873, 
along with the trial sets of “brace system” equip- 
ment, two patterns of carbine cartridge boxes and a 
carbine cartridge pouch, all experimental, men- 
tioned in G. O. 60, 1872, as of “the patterns now be- 
ing prepared for trial.” Boxes and pouch were de- 
signed to be worn on the waist belt. The boxes were 
designated “No. 1” and “No. 2,” each containing 24 
canvas loops to hold .50 cal. metallic cartridges. 
The pouch, fleece-lined, was a modification of the 
original Dyer pouch, carried by means of a shoulder 
sling, which had, earlier in the 1870’s, seen some use 
by certain cavalry companies including several of 
the 7th. The modified Dyer pouch found some favor 
whereas the boxes were considered unsatisfactory 
because they would not retain cartridges when worn 
by mounted men. Another deterrent to their use was 
the introduction of the .45 cal. cartridge in 1874. 
Anyway, neither boxes nor pouch could stand long 
before the more efficient looped cartridge belt which, 
although necessarily improvised, was finding favor 
among ever-increasing numbers of soldiers in the 
West during these years. 

As early as 1872 at least one cavalry regiment, the 
3d, stationed in the Southwest, was reported to be 
using the cartridge belt to the utter exclusion of car- 
tridge boxes or pouch.® Statements received by the 
Chief of Ordnance in 1873 from representative offi- 
cers throughout the cavalry regiments indicate that 
approximately 67 per cent of these then favored the 
pouch for field service, ten per cent Box No. | or 
Box No. 2, and 23 per cent the cartridge belt.’ When 
the Cavalry Equipment Board of 1874 requested 
recommendations in regard to carrying carbine am- 
munition in the field, almost two-thirds of 102 caval- 
ry officers responding preferred the cartridge belt.* 
A very good index of the extent to which the looped 
belt had come into use by troops serving in the 
Northwest by 1876 is given in a letter to the Chief of 





* MSS. correspondence between President Cav. Equipt. Board, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., and Chief of Ord., Jan. 1874 (Natl. Ar- 
chives). 

* MS. letter C.O. Benicia Arsenal, Cal., to Chief of Ord., July 5, 
1872 (Natl. Archives). 

" Ord. Memo. 18, 88-89. 

* Ord. Memo. 18, 103-105. 
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Ordnance from Captain C. E. Dutton, Chief Ord- 
nance Officer of the Department of the Platte, dated 
at Omaha, 14 January 1877: 


I have recently been to Cheyenne for the purpose of 
making inquiry among the officers returning from the 
Sioux campaign concerning the deportment of the sup- 
plies furnished by the Ordnance Department. The unusu- 
ally large number of officers collected at that place & 
passing through it has given me a good opportunity to 
collect a considerable mass of individual opinion & experi- 
ence . . . upona few points I received information suffi- 
ciently definite to induce me to report it at once . . . The 
first point relates to the difficulty of extracting cartridge 
shells from the carbine . . . It arises from the corrosion 
of the copper by contact with the leather of the belts in 
which the soldiers carry their cartridges when in the 
field . . . This was believed by both officers & men & the 
remedy was soon found. The belts being considered very 
much more suitable than cartridge boxes for active serv- 
ice the men made for themselves cartridge belts out of 
canvas or any other strong fabric which could be pro- 
cured & fastened them with large buckles or sundry im- 
provised devices & the difficulty at once disappeared 
Those who could not find strong cloth & who for various 
reasons retained the leather belts were in the habit of 
scouring their cartridges every day ortwiceaday ... 
would [it] not be advisable that both Infantry & Cavalry 
be allowed to draw from the Ordnance Dept. thimble- 
belts of canvas or other textile material for use in active 
campaigns in the Indian country . . . The officers & sol- 
diers will not use the cartridge box & will use the belt & if 
they cannot obtain canvas belts from the Ord. Dept. they 
will improvise them. I should add however that some 
Cavalry Captains prefer the fleece-lined pouch but cer- 
tainly not a majority of them.” 


While it seems unlikely that any officers of the 7th 
Cavalry were among the individuals interviewed by 
Captain Dutton at Cheyenne that winter, it is never- 
theless interesting to compare the preference then 
still expressed by some cavalry officers to a similar 
preference stated by officers of the 7th two years 
earlier. In contrast to the preference for the car- 
tridge belt on the part of the majority of cavalry 
officers queried in 1874, of fifteen 7th officers who 
expressed themselves on the subject at that time, all 
save one favored the pouch for field service, includ- 
ing General Custer and those officers who were to 
command Companies A, B, C, F, and G, in the 
spring of 1876.'° 

The actual extent to which the cartridge belt was 
in use by the 7th by mid-1876 remains rather ob- 
scure. An enlisted (Company C) survivor of the Cus- 
ter Battle stated in describing the fight that, while 
he himself wore a “prairie belt,” he noticed that 
“belts for carrying ammunition were . . . just com- 
ing into use, and a great many of us had nothing but 
a small cartridge box as means for carrying our am- 





* MS. (Natl. Archives). 
' Ord. Memo. 18, 103-105. 


munition when away from our horses.” '' It should 
be remembered that it was a very rare occurrence 
for a cavalry regiment to be assembled in its entirety 
as was the 7th in the spring of 1876. Ordinarily the 
regiment was scattered far and wide in detachments 
composed of small groups of companies or even sin- 
gle companies, a fact which would surely contribute 
to varying degrees of progress among different com- 
panies toward uniformity in those parts of a cam- 
paign outfit where there was any choice. 

In the opinion of the author most companies of 
the 7th were by 1876 equipped in the main with the 
cartridge belt while in a few companies the pouch 
was still in use to a considerable extent. The pouches 
probably numbered some of the experimental modi- 
fied Dyer pattern issued in 1873 but the majority of 
them were in all likelihood the pouch recommended 
for general issue by the Cavalry Equipment Board 
of 1874. This pouch was evidently quite similar in 
appearance to the experimental pattern of 1873. It 
was often termed “Dyer’s Pattern” or “Dyer’s, mod- 
ified.” It was to contain forty cartridges.'” 

On 24 April 1874, Captain Clifton Comly, writing 
to the Chief of Ordnance from San Antonio Arse- 
nal, requested that “2,000 carbine cartridge pouches 
(wool lined) be sent to him for issue to the 4th & 
10th Cavalry [because] the carbine cartridge boxes 
(Sharps) on hand are unsuitable for cal. .45 ammu- 
nition.” On 17 June Watervliet Arsenal was in- 
structed by the Chief of Ordnance to “issue pouches 
as called for— made to conform strictly to the rec- 
ommendations of the Board [adjourned 5 May].” 
The pouches were on their way to Captain Comly 
by the end of August 1874.'* According to the an- 





's Jesse Brown and. A. M. Willard, Black Hills Trails (Rapid 
City, S. D., 1924), 159. 

'? In the Natl. Archives are located Inventory & Inspection Re- 
ports of Ordnance & Ord. Stores forwarded by three company 
commanders of the 7th during winter 1876-1877, itemizing vari- 
ous articles of equipment worn out or broken in service. Capt. 
T. H. McDougall, C.O., Co. B, on Feb. 14, 1877, listed 50 “Car- 
tridge Pouches Dyers Pat.” and 8 “Carbine Cartridge Boxes,” all 
of which he had received from 2d Lt. B. H. Hodgson on Nov. 13, 
1876. Since Hodgson was assigned to Co. B for some time up to 
his death at the Little Bighorn, it may be assumed that the 
pouches and boxes were on hand in this company for some time 
prior to that fight. McDougall stated that these items were worn 
out because of “constant use in service” at the time he assumed 
responsibility for them. Capt. Myles Moylan, C.O., Co. A, on 
Nov. 10, 1876, included in a lengthy inventory but 2 “Carbine 
Cartridge Boxes,” received in Jan. 1873 and since “worn out in 
service.” Ist Lt. C. C. DeRudio, assigned as C.O., Co. E after the 
Custer Battle, listed on Apr. 22, 1877, 2 “Carb. Cart’ge. Boxes” 
which he found “in possession of men of E Co” during the 4th 
Quarter 1876, both “worn out in service.” 

'* MS. (Nazi. Archives). 











nual reports of the Chief of Ordnance, nearly 4,000 
such pouches were issued to cavalry commands up 
to 30 June 1876. This pouch was always issued when 
called for.'* Except for the pouch, manufacture of 
the patterns of cavalry and horse equipments rec- 
ommended by the Cavalry Equipment Board of 
1874 was confined until late 1876 to a few “sample 
sets” intended for issue to chief ordnance officers of 
military departments."° 

In 1876 the carbine cartridge pouch would be 
worn on the black leather saber belt with rectangular 
brass belt plate bearing the U.S. coat of arms and 
German silver wreath as described in the 1861 Ord- 
nance Manual.'* The issue pistol cartridge pouch 
consisted of the old percussion cap pouch."* Most if 
not all of the men of the 7th were equipped with the 
carbine sling, 2'’2 inches wide with 2-prong brass 
buckle, although at least some must have carried 
their carbines across the pommel on the march, after 
the almost universal habit of civilian plainsmen and 
Indians.'* The issue belt holster was still the pattern 
having a wide semi-circular flap now usually asso- 
ciated with the Civil War, although holsters of vari- 
ous non-regulation patterns were very likely worn 
by some officers and perhaps a few of the men. In 
regard to the issue holster, it should be borne in 
mind that its belt loop was designed to accommo- 
date the regulation leather waist belt, 1.9 inches 


'* MS. letter Chief Ord. Officer Mil. Div. of the Missouri to 
Chief of Ord., May 9, 1876 (Natl. Archives). 

'® Such as Ist Lt. O. E. Michaelis, Chief Ord. Officer Dept. of 
Dakota, who received a set early in May 1876. Michaelis was to 
accompany Brig. Gen. A. H. Terry, the Dept. Commander, into 
the field for the campaign against the Sioux. Michaelis notified 
the Chief of Ord. on May 8 (MS. Natl. Archives): “ I take with 
me the complete set of Cavalry Equipments and accoutrements 
sent me as a sample. . .in order to get the opinions of cavalry offi- 
cers on their wants. We shall have with us. . .the 7th Cavalry, and 
shall probably meet a portion of the 2nd Cavalry. . . It is further 
not impossible that we may meet some of the mounted troops 
from the Dept. of the Platte. The opportunity for obtaining a free 
expression was too good to be lost 

‘© Two belt plates of this pattern have been found in the vicin- 
ity of Custer Battlefield and are preserved in the Natl. Park Serv- 
ice museum there. One of these was found along Custer’s route 
from Reno Creek to his battlefield, the other at the site of Reno’s 
fight in the valley. 

'' MS. “Report of the principal operations at Watervliet Ar- 
senal, N. Y., during the Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1876” (Natl. 
Archives). Among numerous items listed under “New Fabrica- 
tions” were 1,070 “Pistol Cartridge pouches (altered from Cap 
pouches).” 

'* A photograph by S. J. Morrow, in the collection of the South 
Dakota State Historical Society, shows Capt. James Egan’s “Gray 
Horse Company” (K), 2d Cav., mounted in column of two’s on a 
street of Custer City, Dakota Territory, about Sept. 18, 1876. All 
(including officers) carry their carbines across the pommel. Of 
some 30 men only one appears to wear a carbine sling. 
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This picture of ““Commanche” and Blacksmith Korn of the 
7th Cavalry was probably made in the winter of 1878. It 
illustrates the M1859 saddlebags, M1863 curb bits, Civil 
War headstall, and woolen girth used in the Custer battle. 
Felt saddle pads were not issued until after 1876. Photograph 
from the National Archives. 


wide, and no more. Thus an individual seeking to 
use this holster in conjunction with a cartridge belt 
was forced to adopt some expedient, either altering 
the holster’s belt loop or providing the belt with 
some special means of attachment for the holster. 
This deficiency in the holster went unrecognized by 
the Ordnance Department when it manufactured 
and issued the first uniform cartridge belts in 1877. 
From the 7th’s organization in 1866 it used the 
McClellan saddle. The leather-covered saddle tree 
was first introduced in the regiment in 1869 '* and 





'* MS. letter Hq. Dept. of the Missouri to C.O. 7th Cav., Aug. 
30, 1869 (Custer Battlefield Natl. Monument). Refers to a recent 
request by Capt. T. B. Weir, 7th Cav., for leather with which to 
cover the saddles of his company. The views of the Chief of Ord. 
(to whom Weir’s request had been referred) are quoted in this 
letter: “For several years saddle trees covered with leather have 
been used by some of the Cavalry serving in New Mexico, and 
with satisfactory results. It is believed by this Bureau that the 
plan. . .is good. The Commanding Officer of Leavenworth Arse- 
nal will be directed to furnish Captain Weir. ..such material as 
he may require for covering his saddles and also to cover five 
hundred saddles. to be in readiness for issue.” Also see Sum- 
mary. 
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Saddlebags, M1859, relics of the Little Bighorn battle. The slit through the hole for the saddlebag 
stud is non-regulation. Photograph courtesy of the Custer National Battlefield Monument. 


in 1876 all of the saddles in the regiment contained 
this feature, although the plain rawhide covered tree 
did not disappear entirely from use in any of the cav- 
alry regiments until the close of 1875.*° Leather 
hoods were absent from the stirrups of the enlisted 
men of the 7th at the Little Bighorn, although this 
was not characteristic of all cavalry units at that pe- 
riod. Early in 1876 Watervliet Arsenal constructed, 
for trial in the field, twenty saddles bearing certain 
features invented by First Lieutenant G. E. Albee, 
24th Infantry, with the object of making the saddle 
“girt . . . upon the animal more easily, quickly, 
and securely than is possible by the ordinary means 
now in use.” *' On 14 May 1876, three days before 
the 7th marched forth from Fort Abraham Lincoln 
as part of Brigadier General A. H. Terry’s “Dakota 
Column,” one each of the experimental Albee sad- 
dles were issued to Captains T. B. Weir, F. W. Ben- 
teen, G. W. Yates, and M. W. Keogh (master of the 
celebrated “Comanche’’), all of whom were com- 
pany commanders in the regiment.” It appears rea- 
sonable to assume that these officers or perhaps 
members of their companies used the Albee saddles 
during the campaign that lay ahead. 

The girth used by the 7th in 1876 was of blue 
woolen webbing. The woolen saddle blanket, indigo- 
blue with orange border, was still the standard for 
cavalry. It was not until September 1876 that the 
initial issue of new pattern “dark gray” saddle 
blankets was made (to the 4th Cavalry). The Model 
1863 curb bit was in general use throughout the Cav- 
alry in 1876. Of the Shoemaker curb bit, recom- 





*° Summary. 

*' For specifications and diagram of Albee saddle see Letters 
Patent No. 165,973, granted July 27, 1875. Albee’s improvements 
were installed on the McClellan tree. 

*? MS. endorsement by C.O. Rock Island Arsenal, Dec. 5, 1876, 
on letter Lt. Albee to Chief of Ord., Dec. 20, 1875 (Natl. Ar- 


chives). 


mended for adoption in 1874, the first specimens, 
totalling sixty, were manufactured at Watervliet Ar- 
senal in 1876, most of them intended for trial at 
West Point. Headstall and halter issue at the close 
of the Civil War remained standard. The leather hal- 
ter strap was used in the field, the halter chain, while 
it was on hand in the 7th, being reserved for gar- 
rison use. 

Nose bag and picket pin were still as described 
in the 1861 Ordnance Manual. The first picket pins 
to bear the Lyon’s patent swivel feature, recom 
mended for adoption in 1874, were constructed at 
Watervliet Arsenal in 1876 by altering a large 
quantity of unserviceable picket pins of the preced- 
ing pattern. The small carbine socket and the Model 
1859 saddlebags were standard throughout 1876 
and for some time thereafter,’* although the saddle- 
bags were the source of continual complaints from 
officers who considered them too small. Captain 
Dutton, further along in his letter of 14 January 
1877, stated the case to the Chief of Ordnance: 


Cavalry officers are in great want of the new saddle- 
bags. The cld pattern (small size) are almost useless to 
them. The leather bags [Model 1874] would be preferred 
though the linen bags [Model 1872] would be satisfac- 
tory. I think that if the Cavalry could be supplied at 
once or before the spring campaign opens with large 
saddle-bags that branch of the service would be most 
highly delighted. 





** In the Marquis Collection, housed at Custer Battlefield Natl. 
Monument, is a complete pair of Model 1859 saddlebags and 
also a pouch made from one of the pockets of bags of this model. 
These were secured by the late T. B. Marquis, M.D., from old 
Cheyenne Indians residing on Tongue River Reservation, Mont., 
who stated that these articles were captured at the Custer Battle. 
Dr. Marquis’ tag on the pair of bags reads in part: “Saddlebags 
captured by Bobtailed Horse, Cheyenne Warrior, at Custer’s Last 
Battle. He gave them to the wife of Hollow Wood. She kept them 
hidden through 51 years. Obtained from her, August 18, 1927 
Displayed in the museum at the site of Ft. Lincoln, near Bis- 
marck, N. D., is a pair of saddlebags of this model, said to be relics 
of the Little Bighorn. 


J 





On February 23, 1877, Captain J. W. Reilly, Chief 
Ordnance Officer of the Military Division of the 
Missouri, wired the Chief of Ordnance from Chi- 
cago: “Larger saddle bags than old pattern leather 
ones badly needed. Is it possible to furnish them?” 
The reply, sent the same day, was that “... . it is 
impossible to supply large saddle bags.”’** 

The 7th Cavalry bore full field equipment when 
it left Fort Lincoln in mid-May. However, when 
the regiment was camped between 11-16 June at 
the supply depot established at the junction of the 
Yellowstone and the Powder Rivers, it stripped to 
“light marching order” in accord with general prac- 
tice when rapid marches and the probability of ac- 
tion promised. Here all sabers were boxed and 
stored. Superfluous clothing, extra blankets, and 
tentage, were ordered left behind, although officers 
retained tent flies and some amount of bedding 
for themselves. Thenceforth the enlisted men were 
to snatch their rest wrapped in saddle blanket and 
overcoat with the saddle for a pillow. 

The saddle pack of the average trooper was from 
that time forward constituted as follows. The sky- 
blue mounted overcoat was folded and strapped to 
the pommel, although some of the men, to lighten 





** MS. (Natl. Archives). 





Curb Bit, Model 1863 and Picket Pin as described in 1861 
ORDNANCE MANUAL. Both were items of issue to the 7th 
Cavalry, 1876. 
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their horses’ loads, abandoned their overcoats at 
the point of commencing the regiment’s march up 
the Rosebud on 22 June.*® The lariat, rolled or 
coiled, with picket pin attached, hung from the 
near pommel ring while the nose bag was sus- 
pended from the ring opposite. Strapped to the 
cantle was the “small... canvas... grain bag... 
about 20 inches long . . . with which the Seventh 
had provided itself,”** filled on 22 June with twelve 
pounds of oats. Sidelines also were probably se- 
cured to the cantle. The tin cup was fastened by 
its handle to the near saddlebag strap or, possibly, 
to one of the coat straps on the cantle. The canteen 
hung down the near side, its cloth sling apparently 
looped about the saddlebag stud on the cantle arc. 
The covering of the canteen upon issue was of gray 
felt, regarding which Captain Dutton commented 
in his letter of 14 January 1877: 


There is a very general complaint against the felt cov- 
ering of canteens. It is very perishable & wears out very 
rapidly. Hundreds of canteens were covered with frag- 
ments of blanket rudely sewed on & these were found to 
be much more serviceable. I might add my own experi- 
ence with a blanket-covered canteen which I have car- 
ried upon my saddle & shoulder for two summers & the 
cover is good yet.*" 


Most of the men carried their rations of hardtack 
and bacon in haversacks, whichin many cases were 
evidently suspended from the saddle.** 

During the first half of 1874 the 7th had turned 
in an assortment of revolvers, two-thirds of which 
consisted of much-worn Colt and Remington per- 
cussion models using paper cartridges, to be re- 
armed throughout with the Model 1872 Colt Army 





*® Brown & Willard, Black Hills, 144. For a similar occurrence 
during the Nez Perce campaign, summer 1877, see Ami Frank 
Mulford, Fighting Indians In The 7th United States Cavalry, rev. 
ed. (Corning, N. Y., 1879), 346. 

** E. A. Brininstool, Troopers With Custer (Harrisburg, Pa.., 
1952), 247; Col. W. A. Graham, The Custer Myth (Harrisburg, 
1953), 346. 

** MS. (Natl. Archives). 

** MS. Circular No. 3, June 5, 1878, contained in “Post & Regt. 
Order Book, Hq. 7th Cav., Jan. 1878-Dec. 1881” (Custer Battle- 
field Natl. Monument), states: “Notification has been received 
from the Chief Ordnance Officer of the Dept., that Spring Snaps 
for attaching Canteens and Haversacks to the saddle can be ob- 
tained by making requisitions for them.” The arrangement of the 
saddle pack is based principally upon a photograph by W. H. 
Illingworth made during the Black Hills Expedition of 1874. The 
photograph includes a number of 7th Cav. horses grazing during 
a mid-day halt in the valley of Heart River, Dakota Territory. 
The author would not pretend to assert that all saddle packs of 
the 7th on campaign in 1876 were composed exactly as given here. 
No doubt there were variations in the arrangement, made to suit 
the individual’s idea of convenience to favor a sore back, or for 
any number of reasons. 
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Mounted private of the 7th Cavalry in full campaign kit as drawn by the author. This trooper 
obviously preferred the cartridge belt to either box or pouch. 








Revolver, .45 cal., the famous “Peacemaker.” ” 
This was the sidearm of the regiment in 1876, car- 
ried by men and officers alike with the exception 
of General Custer, who evidently carried a brace of 
stubby English revolvers,*® and perhaps a few 
others. By mid-1875 the entire regiment had re- 
ceived the Model 1873 Springfield Carbine.*' Evi- 
dently most of the men of the 7th were equipped 
with thong and brush wipers for the purpose of 
cleaning their arms.** At this period it was custom- 
ary to provide wooden ramrods with carbines, in 
the ratio of one to ten.** Some of the officers car- 
ried the issue carbine in the field but by no means 
all of them. General Custer, an ardent huntsman, 
used a Remington sporting rifle, while his brother, 
Captain T. W. Custer, appears to have carried the 
Model 1873 Springfield Officer’s Rifle. Captain 
T. H. French preferred “a Springfield rifle, caliber 
50, breech-loader” (referred to by the men as a 
“Long Tom”), while his veteran First Sergeant used 
“a 15-pound Sharps’ telescope rifle, caliber .45,” 
made to his order at Bismarck, Dakota Territory, 
for $100.** Most members of the 7th rounded out 
their armament with “butcher knives,” carried in 
their belts. 

All of the men wore a soft broad-brimmed hat, 
either a gray slouch, purchased by the individual. 
or the issue campaign hat of black wool felt, regard- 
ing which an experienced officer observed at its in- 
troduction in 1873: “...lasts in the field about 
three weeks; it then becomes the most useless, un- 
couth rag ever put upon a man’s head.” * How- 





** MSS. letters C.O.’s various companies 7th Cav. to Regtl. 
Adjt., of different dates in March, 1874, stating “class and charac- 
ter” of the arms in the hands of the men (Custer Battlefield Natl. 
Monument). John E. Parsons and John S. du Mont, Firearms In 
The Custer Battle (Harrisburg, Pa., 1953) gives excellent coverage 
of the 7th’s armament and of Indian weapons. 

Per Gen. E. S. Godfrey (a company commander at the Little 
Bighorn) in letter written to an artist in 1896, published in Par- 
sons & du Mont, Firearms, 48-52, and in Graham, Myth, 345-346. 
On the other hand John Ryan (Ist Sgt., Co. M at the battle) stated 
in 1923 (see Graham, Myth, 346): “He [Custer] also carried in his 
belt two pistols, one a .45-caliber Colt, and the other a French 
Navy...” Godfrey is thought to be the better source. 

‘' Summary. 

* Capt. Moylan, Co. A (Note 12), listed “26 Thong & Brush 
wipers,” received new on May 22, 1874, and now “Broken. . . by 
use in service.” 

‘* MS. endorsement by C.O. National Armory, Aug. 8, 1876, on 
letter Chief Ord. Officer Mil. Div. of the Missouri, to Chief of Ord., 
Aug. 2, 1876 (Natl. Archives). 

’ Graham, Myth, 244, 345-347. 

© Personal Memoirs of Maj. Gen. D. S. Sianley, U.S.A. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1917), 268. 
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Pattern of cavalry boots worn in 1876 photographed from the 
SURGEON-GENERAL’S REPORT ON MILITARY HYGIENE of / 
May 1875. Retouched for greater clarity. 


ever, the Quartermaster General seems to have 
effected some improvement in its quality by 1876.*° 
A soldier participant (Company H) at the Little 
%ighorn recalled that Companies C, E, F, I, and L 
‘those companies wiped out with Custer), wore gray 
iais into the fight, while the balance of the regi- 
nent wore the issue black.*’ A civilian scout with 
the 7th stated a few years later in describing the 
battle: “Occasionally a man had a letter on his cap 
[sic], but they generally wore what kind of hat they 
pleased, and not all had letters on their hats.” ** At 
this period, brass branch insignia, regimental nu- 
merals, and company letters, were issued as sepa- 
rate items. 


Most of the men wore the regulation 5-button 
fatigue blouse of dark blue flannel with falling col- 
lar. But there is every probability that some wore 
the “old pattern” 12-button cavalry jacket with 
yellow trim, some of which were still in store and, 
per G.O. 58, A.G.O., 1874, were to be issued until 
stocks were exhausted. Judging from contemporary 
photographs of cavalrymen on campaign it appears 





‘* Circular No. 8. A Report On The Hygiene Of The U.S. Army 
.. Surgeon-General’s Office, May 1, 1875 (Washington, 1875), 1. 

'? Related by the late Charles A. Windoilph, iast white survivor 
of the Custer Battle, to his longtime friend, Ralph G. Cartwright, 
of Lead, S. D. 

** Official Record of a Court of Inquiry convened. . . upon request 
of Major Marcus A. Reno.. .to investigate his conduct at... the 
Litile Bighorn, June 25-26,1876 (ed. Col. W. A.-Graham, Pacific 
Palisades, Cal., 1951), 228. 
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that the original standing collars of these jackets 
were altered to the falling pattern, probably by 
tailors among the men.** During daytime heat the 
blouse was usually removed and secured to the 
saddle. Beneath the blouse was a flannel shirt, gen- 





. JSH 


Firsi Lieutenant William W. Cooke, Adjutant, 7th Cavalry 
depicted by the author from contemporary photographs. 


erally the issue navy-blue, although some of the 
men doubtless wore shirts of the checkered “hick- 
ory” variety purchased from civilian traders. Trous- 
ers were generally of the “mixture” sky-blue kersey, 
the seats and insides of the legs customarily being 
reinforced with canvas.*® The issue top-boot of 
1876 did not reach the knee. Trouser legs were 
stuffed into boot tops or were allowed to hang at 
full length over boot legs at the whim of the indi- 
vidual. Gauntlets, other than ones of sealskin for 
winter use, were not an item of issue and very few 
enlisted men, in some contrast to officers, appear 
to have worn gauntlets of any sort on other than 
winter campaigns. Few, if any, cavalrymen of those 
days appear to have flaunted the large yellow neck- 
erchief conspicuous on movie “troopers,” although 
some officers wore cravats with broad running ends 
when in the field. 

In the campaign garb of the officers, especially, 
informality was the keynote. General Custer as 
usual set the pace for the regiment with a light gray 
low-crowned hat, blouse and trousers of fringed 
buckskin, a navy-blue shirt with its wide collar 
probably secured by a scarlet cravat, and top- 
boots. About his waist was a canvas cartridge belt 
from which were suspended his holsters and a knife 
in a fringed and beaded case.*' Going into his last 
battle, Custer carried field glasses **—many of the 
officers carried glasses—and a map case.** A num- 
ber of the officers wore buckskin blouses in emula- 
tion of their chief while others, such as Major M. A. 
Reno, wore the regulation fatigue blouse.** All of 
the officers wore navy-blue shirts, often cut double- 
breasted and sometimes trimmed with white or 
yellow braid. The points of the collars usually bore, 
worked in yellow silk, crossed sabers and the nu- 





’* For example see the jacket worn by a 7th Cav. private, third 
from left in a hunting party photographed during the Black Hills 
Expedition, 1874, reproduced on p. 10 of Parsons & du Mont, 
Firearms. 

*° See Gen. Godfrey’s letter of 1896 (Note 30). 

‘' Godfrey (Note 30) gives details of the attire of a number of 
individual officers. 

* Borrowed from Ist Lt. C. C. DeRudio, attached to Co. A this 
campaign. Official Record of a Court of Inquiry, 509. 

'* Descriptive pamphlet, “Cyclorama of Gen. Custer’s Last 
Fight Against Sioux Indians...with Grand Musée of Indian 
Curios” (Boston, Mass., 1889), 17. Here Mrs. G. A. Custer states 
ini ietter to Proprietors Boston Cyclorama Co., “The only memen- 
to I have ever received is the map-case which my husband carried 

on the 25th of June...General Nelson Miles obtained this 
from the Indians, and gave it to me on the fifth anniversary of 
the battle.” The map it contained is now in the West Point Mu- 
seum. 

‘* Official Record of a Court of Inquiry, 511. 
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Officers of the Black Hills Expedition in 1874 show:ng the various styles in which the “outrageous 
Black Hat” was worn. Lying on the ground in the center of the picture is Lt. Col. George A. Custer. 
Photograph by W. H. Illingsworth, courtesy of the South Dakota State Historical Society. 


meral “7.” *° Judging from a photograph of a large 
group of officers of the regiment made in the Black 
Hills in 1874, it was the exaggerated fashion of 
some of them during the period to hook up the 
wide brims quite close about the crowns of their 
campaign hats. Second Lieutenant W. S. Edgerly 
stated afterward that he wore such a hat at the Lit- 
tle Bighorn.*® Major Reno observed in 1879: “Pre- 
vious to leaving the mouth of the Rosebud I had 
been wearing a felt hat, and it was dusty and dirty, 
and some officers went on a boat to where a trader 
had some broad brimmed straw hats, which we 
paid 25 or 50 cents for. They had ao band, but 
they were a very good shelter from the sun. I wore 
one of those.” *’ [t is not improbable that some of 
the enlisted men also purchased straw hats at such 





** Godfrey (Note 30). 

‘© Information furnished the author by 2d Lt. Robert M. Utley 
from letter received by him from the late Col. Louis Brechemin, 
U.S.A. Ret., dated July 25, 1949. “Years ago | pumped General 
Edgerly.. .about the uniforms of the 7th. . .in that campaign. He 
spoke of that outrageous Black Hat that looked like Napoleon’s 
Chapeau... He said he threw his away at the Custer Fight but 
could never remember what hat he put on afterward.” An exam- 
ple of a hat arranged for wearing in this fashion, labelled “7th 
Cavalry Campaign Hat. Found on the Custer Battlefield. . .,” is 
displayed in the museum at Ft. Lincoln, Bismarck, N. D. The hat, 
of black felt, has two pairs of metal hooks and eyes sewed at 
points along the edge of the brim to accomplish the arrangement 
described. 

'' Official Record of a Court of Inquiry, 509. 


an opportunity. A few of the officers wore the 
Wellington boot with white canvas leggings.** 

Such was the campaign outfit of the immortal 
7th Cavalry as it went into action at the Little Big- 
horn. It is ironic to view the natty urtforms, gleam- 
ing equipments, and sleek mounts, which often ap- 
pear in fanciful paintings and in movie versions of 
“Custer’s Last Fight.” The five-weeks old campaign 
had carried the regiment through scorching heat, 
rain, and even snow. The sweat-soaked clothing 
and the equipments were coated with dust and 
splotched with accumulated dried mud and grease. 
Faces, burned to mahogany by sun and wind, were 
blurred by scrubby beards. The cheeks of more 
than a few were distended by a “chew” of precious 
plug tobacco. Among Major Reno’s ragged powder- 
stained survivors, hats were missing and boots 
cracked. Much of the equipments had been broken, 
worn out, or lost in the struggle. As one of Brevet 
Major General John Gibbon’s infantrymen who 
viewed the remnant of the 7th on June 27 put it: 
“Many of the soldiers that came down from... 
[Reno] hill were without shoes, some using gunny- 
sacks to cover their feet. Their clothes were torn. 
They had been a long time on the march. They 
were a sorry looking lot.” ** 





* Godfrey (Note 30). 
‘* Brininstool, Troopers, 303. 
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A WAR OF 1812 MILITARY TRASH PIT 


by J. Duncan Campbell 


A four-year search for the War of 1812 military 
trash pit in the artillery cantonment area of Sackets 
Harbor, N. Y., came to an abrupt end this past sum- 
mer when our shovels struck the thick black midden 
of mixed bone, glass bottle fragments, buttons, 
broken china, pipe stems, and other discarded 
debris. 

This discovery was made easier by preliminary 
study of military maps found in the map section of 
the National Archives. Two complete maps, one of 
1813 and the other of 1814, made by two different 
topographic engineer officers, accurately showed 
locations of forts, cantonments, hospitals, and 
other military buildings. Fortunately a large por- 
tion of Fort Pike, an earthwork constructed in 
1813, still stands and is shown on both early maps. 
Using this landmark as a base point, the locations 
of buildings long since destroyed were accurately 
determined. 

Since the proximity of the cantonment to Lake 
Ontario made available a dump within a few 
hundred feet, it was suspected that the great bulk 
of trash was thrown into the lake. This has been 
substantiated by the activity of youngsters over the 
years, who dive along the shoreline to recover can- 
non balls, grape shot, and other relics of the period 
1813-1816. Our search was directed along the slop- 
ing bank leading to the lake, where the dump was 
eventually found in a relatively small area where 
the surface of the ground was profusely covered 
with whitened bone, clay pipe fragments, glass and 
china, all exposed to view by water erosion of more 
than 140 years. 

The recovery of objects was effected by care- 
fully screening all the dirt in the dump area down 
to a depth where there was no question that the 
earth was undisturbed. At some places the depth 
of the excavation extended a full 50 inches from 
grass roots to solid bedrock. 

By carefully noting the thickness of the trash 
midden and its changes as the excavation expanded, 
it was determined that this dump originated ona 
flat shelf of land approximately fifteen feet above 
the lake level which caught the debris meant to be 
dumped into the lake. Over the period 1813-1816, 
the whole slope of the bank was materially altered 
by tons of intercepted trash. 


Many things whose utility had not ended were 
found in the dump, suggesting that there was some 
sort of regular collection of trash throughout the 
cantonment area which was carted off to the dump. 
Such things as coins, thimbles, spectacles, finger 
rings, and watch keys were probably swept up in 
cleaning out ill-lighted huts, and went out when 
the heap was shoveled together at the door and 
placed into a basket or cart bound for the dump. 

Most interesting to the writer was a partial an- 
swer to the query: What became of the old cap 
plates? In figure 1, the specimen in the upper row, 
left, is a lead flint protector, as issued with the 
musket. Its purpose was to enable the cap of the 
hammer to be tightened on the flint without shat- 
tering the stone. The notched edge kept the flint 
from moving left and right in the hammer. Re- 
placement flint protectors, when the original was 
lost or worn out, were made by cutting up dis- 
carded brass cap pilates. This discouraging fact is 
revealed by the portions of letters and designs 
shown on the illustrated specimens. The one in the 
middle of the upper row shows the letters “ART..” 
within a scroll and incised lines of further design. 
The full design of this cap plate is presently un- 
known. 








The specimen in the upper right shows the lower 
portion of the letter “R,” with a small dot to its 
left. This may be part of a known brass artillery 
cap plate illustrated in MC&H, plate No. 9, which 
has a small dot to the left of the letter “R” in 
“REGT.” The piece of brass on the lower left 
shows the letter “O,” preceded by a “C.” This may 


be either an abbreviation of “company” or the first 
letters of the word “CORPS.” In either case, the 
complete design is unknown. The flint protector 
shown in the center of the bottom row has no let- 
ters or design, but does have the two holes on the 
side used to sew the ornament to the cap. The de- 
sign has been completely smashed out. The speci- 
men in the lower right has no indications that it 
may have been cut from a plate, but is included 
because it shows an added cut out slit, whose pur- 
pose is unknown. 

Figure 2 shows one of three Corps of Artillery 
crossbelt plates (1814-1821) found in fairly good 
order. That these are crossbelt plates, and not cap 
plates, is indicated by the type of fasteners on the 
backs. 








Various types of brass buckles are shown in fig- 
ure 3. The plain brass oval plate, similar to one ex- 
cavated at Fort Atkinson, Nebraska, is probably 
the type issued to privates when the Army was 
greatly expanded for the second war with England. 
The two smaller plates were made by soldiers who 
cut down the oval plates, probably to make waist- 
belt buckles. 
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Three types of cockade eagles are shown in figure 
4. Those on the left and right are brass; the one in 
center, pewter, for infantry. These are believed to 
have been worn on the side of the leather cap, or 
on the chapeau de bras. 

An unusual quantity of large and small grape 
shot was unearthed. The record haul was made by 
Member Harry Berry, who dislodged fourteen with 
one turn of the shovel, together with many frag- 
ments of exploded shell. The grape shot diameters 
ranged from *4” to 2”. 

Buttons of all types, sizes and degrees of rarity 
were recovered in all conditions ranging from poor 
to mint. The most unusual button discovery came 
on one screenload of dirt. It yielded fourteen un- 
worn, large brass civilian buttons with a “basket 

















weave” pattern. Most of these had much of their 
original wrapping paper still preserved by the salts 
of copper (figure 6). Some of the military buttons 
unearthed had small bits of cloth or leather still 
firmly attached, preserved in the same manner by 
verdigris which formed on their backs. A dozen 
different ornamented British military buttons were 
among unexpected discoveries. 

In the course of excavating the dump a few 
small lead objects were discovered on the screen. 
Funnel-like in appearance, their use was not then 
known, but they were all saved for future examina- 
tion. They are shown in figure 5. Investigating the 
possibility that they might be cannon primers, the 
tube of one was cleaned out, yielding a small quan- 
tity of gunpowder, and it was concluded that they 
were indeed that. The fact that the tubes contain 
powder leads to the assumption that they were ar- 
senal-loaded, most likely sealed at both ends with 
paper. When the cannon was loaded, the primer 
was inserted and the paper cover on top either torn 
off with a fingernail, or burned off when fire was 
carried to it. 

Among the dozens of flints of all sizes recovered 
were two soldier-made dummies, carved from bone 
to the shape of musket flints. These were used for 
drill or practice. Both show evidence of having 
been snapped down onto the battery of the lock. 

Figure 6 shows a cross section of miscellaneous 
items held back by the sifting screen, including the 
fourteen buttons mentioned above, jews’-harps, 
thimbles, watch keys, spectacles, and heel plates 
closely resembling those seen on shoes issued to 
troops during World War I. The pewter letter “D” 
is believed to be one worn on the round leather 
cap of the dragoons, 1808-1812. The specifications, 
in a letter from the War Office in 1808, addressed 


to a contractor, George Green and Son, of Phila- 
delphia, called for “Roman letters U S L D, one 
inch in height.” 
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THE PLATES 
VIRGINIA COLONIAL MILITIA, 1611-1615 


(Plate No. 109) 


In 1611 William Strachey prepared a new codifica- 
tion of laws for the English colony in Virginia. En- 
titled For the Colony in Virginiea Britannia: Lawes 
Divine, Morall and Martiall, &c., it set forth in de- 
tail the organization and armament of the militia 
as well as all rules for defending the various posts 
within the colony and the duties of each soldier.’ 
Sir Thomas Dale, on military leave from his post 
in the Low Countries, was governor at the time. 
He was a stern but efficient and wise administrator, 
and the indications are that the new laws were 
strictly enforced. 

In the Lawes there is an excellent description of 
the armament and dress of a post garrison in the 
field, and the accompanying plate has been largely 
based upon ¢: 

Hee [the Governor] shall not suffer in his Garrison 
any Souldier to enter into Guard, or to bee drawne out 
into the field without being armed according to the Mar- 
shals order, which is, that every shot [musketeer] shall 
either be furnished with a quilted coat of Canvas, a head- 
peece, and a sword, or else with a light Armor, and Bases 
quilted, with which he shall be furnished: and every 
Targiteer with his Bases to the small of his legge, and his 
headpeece, sword and pistoll or Scuppet provided for 
that end. And likewise every Officer armed as before, 
with a firelocke, or Snaphaunse, headpeece, and a Tar- 
get, onely the Serjeant in Garrison shall use his Halbert, 
and in the field his Snaphaunse and Target. 

The Governor shall have a Principall care, that he use 
his Garrison to the dayly wearing of these Armors, least 
in the field, the souldier do finde them the more un- 
couth strange and troublesome.’ 

The word “base” in the quotation referred to a 
defense for the lower body and thighs. Tradition- 
ally, it designated a padded skirt tied around the 
waist, and this is the interpretation of the term in 
the plate. By 1611-1615, however, it is possible 
that it could also have come to mean the heavily 
quilted and padded breeches which were frequently 
worn for military purposes. 

A scuppet was a short firearm, often with a fold- 
ing stock, which could be carried in a holster like 
a pistol. It derived from the French “escoppette,” 
which could also mean a carbine. 





' Printed in London, 1612. It appears in Peter Force, compiler, 
Tracts and Other Papers, 4 vols., Washington, 1836-1846, III, No. 2. 
*“Instructions of the Marshall for the better inhabling of the 
Colonell or Governor, to the executing of his or their charges in 
this present Colony the 22. of June. 1611,” in Strachey, Lawes, 32. 





Short-waisted variety of breastplate popular from 
1600-1640, excavated at Jamestown. 


One final note should also be included on the 
meaning of the term “snaphaunce.” In modern par- 
lance it is used to designate a specific ignition sys- 
tem in which the battery and pan cover were sepa- 
rate. In the early 17th century, however, any gun 
with a snapping cock was called a snaphaunce, 
and thus all forms of flint arms were included. 


Shown in the foreground are a targeteer in half 
armor, a musketeer with a matchlock wearing a 
breast and back with the tassets removed, and 
another musketeer in half armor. In the background 
is an officer in more complete armor, including a 
burgonet, and armed with a snaphaunce. The ar- 
mor shown is slightly out of style for the period 
since it was felt that the colonials would in all 
probability not have been equipped with brand new 
pieces. It should be noted, however, that the two 
breastplates thus far excavated at Jamestown have 
been of the short-waisted variety popular from 
1600-1640. 

For most of the pieces of arms and armor shown 
it was possible to use as models actual specimens 
excavated at Jamestown. These have included a 
cabasset, an arm defense, a cuirass, fragments of 
snaphaunces, dog locks, wheel locks, and match- 
locks and rests, as well as many sword hilts. The 
rest of the items have been taken from contempo- 
rary objects and pictures. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Harold L. Peterson 
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ALEXANDRIA DRAGOONS, 1810-c. 1813 


(Plate No. 110) 


As far back as 1794 we find record of a troop of 
cavalry in Alexandria, Virginia, then commanded 
by Captain Elisha C. Dick.’ Four years later the 
Alexandria Independent Dragoons, was presented 
with “a very elegent standard” by Miss Eleanor 
Parke Custis, the “Nelly” Custis who was the 
adopted daughter of George Washington, then 
resident at Mount Vernon. A description of this 
standard follows: 
Independence personified, is represented leaning on 

the American arms, and presenting to an officer of dra- 

goons, (who appears to be just dismounted, and hold- 

ing his charger by the reins) a standard bearing a num- 

ber of stars in a circle indicative of the UNITED 

STATES. The figure of Independence seems already 

crowned with conquest, & a flame issuing from her 

head, appears emblematical of the patriotic fire which 

now rages in America—Close to the arms on which the 

Goddess leans, is her favorite bird, who, reluctantly, has 

thrown away the Olive, and grasps nothing but the AR- 

ROWS. 

The presentation of this flag is but one of the 
many evidences of the close connection between 
the Alexandria Dragoons and the Washington fam- 
ily. At that time it was commanded by Colonel 
John Fitzgerald who had served as General Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-camp from 1776 to 1778, when he 
was forced to retire due to a wound received at 
Monmouth. It can be presumed that the troop oc- 
casionally served as Presidential escort during this 
period, for we have record of it doing so in 1801 
and thereafter. 

In 1802, Walter Jones, Jr., became its captain, to 
be succeeded in 1805 by William Allen Dainger- 
field. Several times, under his command, the Dra- 
goons acted as escort to Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison. On 5 April 1810, Daingerfield was pro- 
moted to major and two months later the com- 
mand went to George Washington Parke Custis, 
brother of Nelly Custis who had presented the 
standard in 1798.* 


The new commander appears to have found the 


‘MS. muster roll, 24 September-—1 December !794, National 
Archives (Record Group 94). 

* Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette, 8 December 1798. 
This so closely describes the standard now in the Washington 
Memorial Masonic Temple, Alexandria, labelled as having been 
carried by the Commander-in-Chief’s Guard—but whose devices 
are hardly those in use during the American Revolution— that 
this flag has been illustrated in the plate. 

‘MS. “Commissions of District of Columbia Militia, 1802- 
1830,” National Archives (Record Group 94); contemporary 
Alexandria newspapers. 


troop in a somewhat rundown condition. With 
characteristic energy and a genuine flair for the 
dramatic, Custis issued orders for a new uniform. 
One of his hobbies was the stimulation of the 
American wool industry, and he did not omit this 
feature. As printed in the Alexandria Gazette of 6 
July 1810—less than a month after he took over— 
the orders read: 


The UNIFORM OF THE Troop will be as follows: 
A short jacket and pantaloons of black, trimmed and 
worked with yellow cord. A common black hat, with a 
thick yellow plume, rising two inches above the hat, a 
black cockade and loop and tassels of yellow. 

Boots of any description, or black gaiters, may be 
worn under the pantaloons; two large yellow tassels, 
with loop, above the boot immediately where it joins the 
pantaloons. Spurs of any description. Saddle cloth, 
black, with yellow cord and tassels, made after the Hus- 
sar fashion. 

In the cording of the jacket, the fashion of the former 
troop will be strictly observed; the pantaloons will be 
worked down the side and on the flap with yellow 
cord... 

Use of fabric of American manufacture recommended, 
but not required .. . 

Those gentlemen who are disposed to join the corps 
are particularly requested to leave their names with lieu- 
tenants Mandeville, Dulany, or Conway, since it is im- 
portant to proceed on the immediate organization and 
description of both men and horses. 

The Troops are ordered to parade Sat., July 13 at 
Spring Garden, 3:30. 


From these orders the uniforms in the plate have 
been reconstructed. 

Custis retained command of the Alexandria Dra- 
goons only for one year, being succeeded on 6 
June 1811 by Joseph H. Mandeville. It was this 
last officer who had the outfit during the stirring 
times of 1813 and who brought it into Federal 
service on 24 May as a troop of the Columbian 
Horse. Its service on that occasion was brief and 
for reasons not clear as yet it did not participate 
in the Bladensburg campaign of the following 
year." 

How long the unusual black uniform was worn 
after Custis left in 1811 is not known, but since 
“blue pantaloons” were ordered in June 1813 it 
can be assumed that it had been abolished by that 
time. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr., 
Frederick P. Todd 





‘“Commissions,” op. cit.; MS muster rolls, War of 1812, Na- 
tional Archives. 
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U.S. CORPS OF CADETS, 1853-1861 


(Plate No. 111) 


The earliest West Point classbook in the U.S. 
Military Academy Library is that of the Class of 
1857, the first of an almost unbroken series which 
continues today in the annual Howitzer. From 
1857, therefore, we can gain an excellent idea of 
the uniforms worn at the Academy, since most of 
these classbooks contain photographs of cadet ac- 
tivities as well as individuals. 

The 1857 book shows the uniforms worn by the 
Corps in the seven years preceding the Civil War. 
Superficially, the dress uniform was much the same 
as was worn in 1816 and, for that matter, as is used 
for full dress today. But in many details it differed, 
and it is these that make the study of the West 
Point uniform such a fascinating subject.’ 

The leather cap was the model introduced, after 
considerable effort, by Superintendent Robert E. 
Lee. Its device was the Engineer castle and eagle, 
worn since 1843 as indication that the Military 
Academy was a school run by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. All of its superintendents, in those days, 
were Officers of that Corps. Cadet officers wore 





‘This plate was drawn by Member Chapman originally for in- 
clusion in the book Cadet Gray, just published, but was not used. 
Sources are battalion orders and correspondence of the Superin- 
tendent, in U.S.M.A. Archives, plus the photographs already 
mentioned 


black cock’s feather plumes on this cap while the 
other cadets had black pompons. 

The coat collars were low and open in front, the 
most comfortable style ever used and one in pleas- 
ant contrast both with the high collars of the 1830's 
and 1840's, and the tight ones of the present day. 
The white shirt collar was folded over outside the 
coat collar, a vogue quite generally seen in the 
1850’s. The black braid, worn across the front of 
the coat, retained a little of the herring-bone style, 
a double set being authorized for Cadet Assistant 
Professors. 

For fatigue dress, cadets wore a simple gray 
jacket and trousers in winter and a similar uni- 
form of linen drilling, of a brownish shade in sum- 
mer. The forage cap, a dark blue cloth affair, was 
in the process of evolution from the wide-crowned 
model we think of in connection with the Mexican 
War to the “chasseur” model of the Civil War. Ac- 
tually, it was almost the Army dress cap of the pe- 
riod without devices, branch coloring, or stiffening. 
For riding exercise—to judge from the photo- 
graphs—the cap was either squashed down to the 
utmost or the older wide-crowned model was worn. 


Frederick T. Chapman 
Frederick P. Todd 


FEIGL BATTERY, 7TH FIELD ARTILLERY REGIMENT, 1925-1926 
(Plate No. 112) 


“Feigl Battery,” one of the very few organizations 
in the Regular Army of that era to have a distinc- 
tive name, was so called in honor of Lieutenant 
Jefferson Feigl, the first American artillery officer 
to be killed in action in World War I, 21 March 
1918. Its other designation was “F”’ Battery. 

The mid 1920’s were marked by a succession of 
minor changes in uniforms and accouterments. It 
will be recalled that during these post war years the 
blue dress uniforms were no longer issued to troops 
and were not required for officers except for certain 
specified duties in the National Capital. Inevitably, 
minor changes were instituted in efforts to improve 
the somewhat drab aspects of the service uniform. 


The earliest of these were the introduction of the 
new garrison cap called the “Pershing style” and 
the change over from the bronze finish to brass for 
buttons and collar insignia. This was soon followed 
by improved tailoring of the service coat and 
breeches; and, by the winter of 1925-26, the roll 
collar, which had previously been introduced in the 
Army Air Corps, was adopted for the entire U.S. 
Army. 

The plate deals with the initial stages of this last 
change and with innovations of “the Seventh” 
which were typical of that day. 

The Seventh Field Artillery was then serving at 
two of our northern posts; Regiment and the First 
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Battalion garrisoned Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, 
the Second Battalion garrisoned Madison Barracks, 
New York. Several units of the Ist Division had 
adopted branch color patches for collar and cap 
insignia, thus the Second Battalion of the Seventh 
had circular scarlet patches of felt under collar and 
cap insignia for all enlisted men, while officers wore 
similar patches only under the insignia for the gar- 
rison cap and underneath rank insignia on the left 
front of their special winter fur caps. For officers, 
scarlet scarfs and linings for the overcoat and short 
coat were common to the Second Battalion but noi 
to Regiment and the First Battalion. The officers’ 
fur caps used by Regiment and the First Battalion 
were the familiar issue muskrat caps with vizor and 
ear flaps. Those worn by officers of the Second Bat- 
talion were of special pattern as shown in the plate, 
similar in basic design to the World War I overseas 
cap, and worn well down on the right eyebrow. 


The bugler of the guard and the battery com- 
mander are shown sti!! wearing the standing collar 
blouse, the latter, as was frequently the custom, 
wearing a scarlet silk kerchief instead of a stock. 
The bugler’s mounted leggings have been reworked 
by the battery saddler to add leather binding 
around the tops and to cut away the leather rein- 
forcing of the inner legs just above the ankles. The 
fourragere for enlisted men was the issue worsted 
type, with a single knotted cord for the “spike” and 
a single braided loop worn under the arm. The 
leather belt and attachments were reserved for 
dress formations and the additional chin strap on 
the cap was a “Battery purchase” item. For “Post 
Calls” and dress formations the trumpet key of 
“C-” with slide to “F” was used, for ali mounted 
drill maneuvers, etc., the short artillery bugle, key 
of “Bb” was used. 


The fourrageres worn by officers were like those 
currently being worn, of silk with two additional 
loops of cord worn outside of the arm. There were 
many slight variations in the cut and hardware of 
the Sam Browne belts of that period. The predomi- 
nant trend, as shown on the battery commander, 
was to eliminate the unessential. Thus the under- 
side ““D” rings for the British type sword sling and 
the suspension hook have been omitted and the 
sliding frog for the saber chain has been replaced 
by a single “D” ring sewn to the belt midway be- 
tween the “D’s” for the single shoulder strap. At 
this time the preference for sharply rectangular 
hardware was not yet prevalent. The battery com- 


mander carried his saber unslung, grasping it 
firmly by the grips with the guard forward; a cus- 
tom peculiar to the Second Battalion officers. 

Buck strappings on officers’ breeches were uni- 
versal. Straight short shanked spurs and chains 
worn with gartered straight leg dress boots pre- 
dominated for all occasions except field duty. 

Steel stirrups were wrapped, for winter, in sheep 
skin as a precaution against frost bitten feet. The 
Same practical consideration dictated the use of 
single wrap around leather spur straps rather than 
short straps and chains. The mounted officers’ 
“three buckle” field boots were then just coming 
into high favor in our mounted services. 

As far as is known, Feig! Battery was the only 
unit in our Army authorized the use of a steel lance 
as its guidon staff. During World War I the lance 
had been presented to the men of the battery by a 
French dragoon as a token of his esteem and grati- 
tude to the men who saved his life. While serving 
aS a mounted courier the dragoon was severely 
wounded by interdiction fire at a road junction just 
in the rear of the battery position. Men from the 
gun crews ran to his rescue and carried him to 
safety. His lance, embellished with the regimental 
coat of arms and a band bearing iiie battery desig- 
nation, served for all occasions when the battery 
was in formation. Feigl Battery used its silk guidon 
for all battery formations other than actual service 
in the field or on the firing ranges. 

The horses of the Second Battalion of the Sev- 
enth were matched for color as nearly as possible: 
Headquarters and Service Batteries, predominantly 
chestnut; “E” Battery, all blacks; “D” Battery, all 
bays; Feigl Battery, predominantly bays with a few 
roans. During that period manes were roached 
short, tails were kept plucked at the base, and fet- 
locks were clipped clean. In addition to the “U.S.” 
brand on the near shoulder, each horse had its 
serial number on the near side of the neck (the 
Preston System) and its battery letter and number 
on the near fore hoof. As shown in the plate, the 
“winter clip’ was in use; very similar to the 
“Hunter clip” except that no saddle patch was left. 

The four guns (75 mm) were named Feigl, Fla- 
herty, Fluff, and Fox. 

The motto of the Regiment was taken from G.O. 
201, AEF, 19 November 1918: “Nunquam aerumna 
nec proelio fractum” (Never broken by hardship nor 
battle). 


Harry C. Larter, Jr. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


A BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN UNIFORMS 


The following is a piece that Member Russell 
Steele in London sent me re uniforms in 1850 in 
the American Army. It is a copy of an editorial 
published in London in The United Service Gazette 
on 13 April 1850: 


Military Costume 


We do not need to learn the art of war from the Ameri- 
cans. Practice and the “bookish theories” have given the 
leaders of our Armies a prescription to teach the rest of 
the world how fields are won. Nor need we go to an 
American school for “Regimental economy”, albeit there 
is yet room for improvements in many of our Corps. 
But there is one thing JONATHON certainly can teach 
our Chief Military Authorities, and that is, good com- 
mon sense in the article of dress, and a disposition to 
yield to the wishes of the soldiery in adapting their cos- 
tume to their personal comfort. 

It is in no spirit of subserviency to the physical power 
or Republican notions of the Army that the Military 
government concede these points. The discipline of the 
Americans is excellent, and is upheld with firmness and 
dignity. Nothing but a fraternal feeling dictates the ac- 
quiescence in their desire for changes of appointments 
and costume. While our great Chiefs lend deaf ears to 
rational suggestions, or make the soldier a victim to a 
false delicacy towards high personages who have pecul- 
iar fancies in regard to certain articles of costume, the 
President of the Republic promptly recognizes the right 
of the Army to have its comforts and its appearance con- 
sidered, and avows that right in frank and intelligent 
orders. Read the following, published at the end of Jan- 
uary last: 

“War Department, Washington, January 29, 1850. 

I. - A large number of the Officers of the Army, 
probably more than half, have applied since the war 
with Mexico, to have a uniform less expensive, less 
difficult to procure, and better adapted to campaign 
and other service. Their opinions, reasons, and wishes 
are entitled to attention and respect; and it is important 
that garments and equipment should protect the per- 
sons of the wearers, preserve health and make them effi- 
cient. The President, therefore, after much delibera- 
tion, directs that the full dress uniform of the Army 
shall consist of, etc.’ 


There’s an exordium to a General Order right worthy 
of imitation! Of the costume itself describeu in the Gen- 
eral Order, we may observe that it is in some respects 
all that we have ever considered becoming and desir- 
able. A frock coat and trowsers—waistbelts (shoulder- 
belts being altogether abolished)—and sabres. The cap— 
the grand difficulty with every one but the Prussians— 
is, we confess, not quite to our taste, if we rightly com- 
prehend it; but it cannot be denied that it must be pe- 
culiarly suited to a warm climate. The instructions for 
its formation are as follows: 

‘IV. - Cap of the material and nearly the pattern of 
the present forage cap worn by Officers; the band or 
body to be three inches high, the front of which to be 
thickened with felt or other light material on each side 


of the plume stem, so as to form a groove a re- 
ception; the visor 2! inches broad, reaching back to 
within half an inch of the tip of the ears, projecting 
nearly horizontal, but somewhat concave, so as to 
shade well the eyes and face, with oil cover or case, 
having a flap or cape from one point of the cap visor 
to the other, and made to fold double inside the case 
when not wanted for protection of the neck. The cap 
to be worn without the cover, in full dress, with 
plumes as now used, except that those of the Dra- 
goons will be orange color, and the Mounted Rifles, 
light green; those of mounted Officers will rise four 
and those of foot Officers six inches above the cap; 
those of Mounted or Field Artillery, Dragoons, and 
Mounted Rifles, of horse-hair, falling six inches. The 
front ornaments as now worn in the Staff, Staff Corps, 
Artillery and Infantry, with the figure, for number of 
regiment (three-quarters of an inch long) in the angle 
of the cross cannon for Artillery, and within the bugle 
for Infantry. The Dragoons to have two crossed sa- 
bres (edge upwards) instead of the star, with the num- 
ber of the regiment in the angle above; and the 
Mounted Rifles, a trumpet perpendicular.’ 
We shall keep an eye upon these American soldiers, 
for to judge by their professional papers they are not 
destitute of good Military notions. 


Let us hope that the editorial writer for the 
United Service Gazette did not keep his eye too 
closely on our Army. For sad as it is to have to ad- 
mit it, the pleas of the officers for a simple uniform 
were not listened to for long. On 23 August 1850 
the above mentioned uniform order was suspended 
and replaced in June 1851 by a much more elab- 
orate one. 

Henry I. Shaw, Jr. 


PLATE NO. 100 (18TH U.S. INFANTRY) 


In line with Editor Todd’s “This I Remember” plea 
of some time back, I have a couple of comments to 
make regarding Plate No. 100. The other day I ran 
into an 18th Infantry sergeant on the street in 
Washington. In general, his uniform agreed with 
those in the plate, suitable modifications of course 
being made for the fact that this was an off-duty 
uniform, rather than the parade dress shown in the 
plate. The differences I noted are: his “Honor 
Guard tab” was more of a scroll, in infantry blue, 
with white lettering, and outlined and divided into 
three segments with white. This was worn not only 
over the shoulder patch, but also over the 18th In- 
fantry distinctive on his overseas cap. The basic 
uniform was the summer service with blouse. 
Rowland P. Gill 
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CONFEDERATE PRISONERS 


The photograph shown here is one of the very few 
known to have been taken of Confederate troops in 
field uniform in the middle or the latter part of the 
Civil War. None of the men or their units have 
been identified, nor is the location of the scene 
known. 

The picture appears to have been made by a 
photographer from Charlestown, Mass., whose 
name on the rear of the print has been partially 
obliterated. The Union guards are probably militia- 
men, since their apparent age and builds would 
seem to remove them from the class of field sol- 
dier. It is interesting to observe that most of the 
Contederates wear jackets and that all of them 
have blanket rolls and brimmed hats. You can al- 
most hear the Rebel Yell! 


Stanley J. Olsen 


INFANTRY OFFICER, CIRCA 1780 


The miniature shown here is owned by Thomas D. 
and Constance R. Williams, of Litchfield, Connect- 
icut, and is reproduced with their kind permission. 
To students of the military uniform it is of more 
than normal interest. 

The officer’s coat is dark blue. His facings are 
scarlet and are piped with a narrow, silver braid. 
His plume is white and his cockade is black with a 
white or silver piece across its center. On his left 
shoulder is a narrow, silver epaulet, while on his 
right is a counter-strap of blue, edged with silver 
lace. The buttons are silvered and bear no discern- 
ible markings. 

In style the uniform is of the 1780's; the collar 
lies flat and the hat is of moderate height. The 
color combination of the uniform—blue with red 
facings and white buttons—is that adopted in 1779 
for the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. This same combination was 
then ordered to be extended to all of the infantry 
and cavalry of the Army in December 1782. The 
silver-edged facings and counter-straps are unusual 
and occur on no Revolutionary War uniform 
known to me. 

The cockade shown is the “Union”, symbolic of 
the American-French Alliance. It was adopted in 
July 1780 and changed to a plain black one in 
1785. 

Considering all these factors, I believe this mini- 
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ature is of a subaltern of the Continental Army or 
of the Regiment of Infantry (now 3rd Infantry), 
between 1780 and 1785. 

Frederick P. Todd 


TWO MILITIA DRAGOON CAP PLATES, 
1833-1850 


The first of these ornaments bears an eagle device 
popular during the period 1832-1836, and has the 
peculiar “inward” arrows of that period. The eagle 
is brass; the semi-circular sunburst is silver-on- 
copper. 

The second cap plate bears the “Napoleonic” 
eagle, introduced in the U S. Army in 1833 to be 
worn on the full-dress Dragoon cap, superimposed 
on the center of a large, eight-pointed sunburst." In 
this plate the militia has adopted the eagle of the 
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Regular Dragoons, substituting a semi-circular 
sunburst as a background. Both the eagle and the 
background of this plate are silver in color. Many 
Dragoon helmets of the militia indicate a use of 
silver ornament, usually thought of as an infantry 
color. The use of silver color by Dragoons in the 
Regular Army dates from 1787. Specimens of the 
earliest Dragoon caps show a use of silver-colored 
ornaments and trim; their uniform trimmings dur- 
ing the War of 1812 were silver, and these became 
popular with the militia Dragoons from the post- 
war era until 1845. 

Both plates are 8% inches wide at the base. The 
use of large sunbursts with a superimposed device 
such as those illustrated here was not confined to 
mounted troops; it was a popular torm with all 


branches.’ 
J. Duncan Campbell 





'In fact, the plate is almost identical with that of the Chevau- 
Legers Polonais of Napoleon’s Guard, of twenty years previous. 
See J. E. Hilpert’s sketch in Alex Cart’s, Uniformes des Regiments 
Francais, Paris, 1945, 101. 

*For an example, see Fritz Kredel and Frederick P. Todd, Sol- 
diers of the American Army, Chicago, 1954, Plate 11 (New Eng- 
land Guards). 


ERRATA 





Although an error in the dates shown for Plate No. 
105, Military Uniforms of America was caught in 
time to be corrected in the MC&H, it was not pos- 
sible to alter the actual plate title which should 
read 1834-1841. 


* * * 


Perhaps our readers experienced some difficulty 
with the printer’s error of transposing on page 73 
the columns of member Kerksis’ “Common Infan- 
try Small Arms Projectiles of the Civil War” 


(MC&H, VII, 70), but far more disturbing to the 
author was an editorial mistake on page 72. The 
parenthetical comment “(although the type was 
actually an improved version done by the Enfield 
Arsenal)” should refer to the Pritchett bullet pre- 
viously described on page 71 and not to the Fowler 
bullet. 


* * * 


Credit for permission to reproduce the Lefferts 
uniform print (MC&H, VII, 67) should properly 
have been given to the New-York Historical Society. 


LEATHER CAP, NEW YORK 
ARTILLERY, 1836-1840. 
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This brass-trimmed leather cap has one character- 
istic of the New York Militia, namely, side buttons 
with the familiar eagle-on-half-globe. Its leather 
cockade bears an omega type eagle button with 
spread eagle and letter A for artillery. The years 
1836 to 1840 marked the slow disappearance of the 
omega type button, which was made solid like a 
coin with soldered shank. 

J. Duncan Campbell 
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BLAKESLEE QUICK LOADING CARTRIDGE 
BOX 


Illustrated herewith is a Blakeslee Quick Loading 
Cartridge Box, sometimes called the Spencer Car- 
tridge Box. I have had two of these boxes within 
the past several years, one of which I sold, since it 
was in poor condition. The one I kept, which is 
illustrated, is in fine condition. It has the Patent 
Office tag on it, and is evidently the model from 
the Patent Office. 

These cartridge boxes were used by Union 
troops with the popular Spencer carbine during the 
last two years of the Civil War, and appeared in 
several versions evidently later than the one shown 
here. The effect of the modifications was to in- 
crease the number of the tin tubes which held the 


bullets in the box. For example, the January 1940 
catalogue of Francis Bannerman Sons illustrates on 
page 223 a Blakeslee box holding eight tubes, while 
Fuller mentions a ten-tube box.' 

Each of the tin tubes held seven bullets. The 
loading procedure was as follows: the empty mag- 
azine was withdrawn from its chamber in the stock 
of the carbine; the bullets were then emptied di- 
rectly from the tin tube into the magazine chamber 
in the stock; finally, the magazine tube was thrust 
firmly into its chamber, the bullets thus being 
forced into the magazine against the tension of its 


spring. 
Waverly P. Lewis 


' Claud E. Fuller, The Breech Loader in the Service, New York, 
1933, 205. 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval by the 
Board of Governors of the following ladies and 
gentlemen as active members of THE COMPANY: 


Dr. Mary Redner Eichman, Gynwyd, Pennsylvania 

John Hintlian, Newington, Connecticut 

M/Sgt. Charles W. Kennedy, Jr., U.S.M.C. 

David B. Ingram, Mansfield, Massachusetts 

Francis Jones, Bradford, Pennsylvania 

Cdr. Lester L. McDowell, Chatham, New Jersey 

Robert Alexander Montgomery, Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Robert M. Morris, Millburn, New Jersey 

Charles R. Nichols; Philmont, New York 

Alan T. Nolan, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mrs. John J. O’Brien, Seattle, Washington 

Dr. William L. Sherman, Jr., Detroit, Michigan 

David M. Stewart, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Douglas James Strong, Atwater, Minnesota 

Capt. James C. Tily, U.S.N. 

George M. Worden, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Robert N. Watson, Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 

Wes White, Freeville, New York 

* * * 

Plans for the Annapolis meeting move apace. In 
this connection we must record a mistake made in 
our summer issue (VII, 57). The basic invitation 
extended THE COMPANY to meet there in 1956 came 
from the President of Historic Annapolis, Inc., and 
was seconded by the other three persons we have 
already mentioned. Historic Annapolis is a non- 
profit society that is doing excellent work in saving 
and restoring old landmarks and buildings. 


*” * * 


In prospect of the 150th Anniversary of the N. Y. 
Seventh Regiment, to be celebrated during 1956, 
with main ceremonies from 3-6 May, former mem- 
bers are requested to communicate with the Secre- 
tary, Steering Committee, or with the proper Unit 
Veteran Secretary, at the Armory, Park Ave. at 67th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


* * * 


A short but well-informed article on miniature sol- 
dier collecting by P. G. Fredericks, called “ Minia- 
ture Militias,” appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine on 2 October last. It was written around 
the disappearance of the Hersbruck collection (via 
U.S. Military Government and others unidentified) 
from Germany after the last war. 

Lest we become satisfied that military miniature 
production and collecting (or martial avocations in 
general) have now become thoroughly respectable, 
it is well to read a rejoinder by Frederic Fox in the 
Same magazine, 23 October, page 6. 


* * * 


Doubtless many have heard of or from the new 
military museum established at the Antiaircraft 
Artillery and Guided Missile Center, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. Housed in a replica of the old adobe fort es- 
tablished in 1848 to protect an overland route, the 
museum will stress Old Army life and actions in 
that area as well as the evolution of the very mod- 
ern weapons the post now specializes in. 

The Fort Bliss Replica Museum has need of ex- 
hibits of arms, accouterments, and Indian objects 
seen there since 1848. A letter from its Custodian, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas N. Chavis, stresses the 
modegn character of the exhibit rooms despite their 
antique appearance, as well as other features that 
should reassure prospective donors. One paragraph 
in his letter is especially significant in pointing to 
Army museum policy: 

Since this museum was established under Department 
of the Army directives, it is not within the prerogative 
of the Commanding General of Foyt Bliss to discontinue 
this museum without prior approval of Department of 
the Army. As you probably know, Department of the 
Army has always jealously guarded the museums at the 
different installations in the Army establishment. It has 
been their policy to require that once a museum is estab- 
lished, that it be properly and correctly maintained. My 
point here, is to stress the fact that our museum is not 
subject to discontinuance at some future date merely be- 
cause the Commander is not a patron of the arts. 


* » * 


Patrick C. Courtney, C.M.L.S., Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Confederate Research Club (of England) has 
written the Secretary in appreciation for the journal. 
He says “we are literally starved of data” on the sub- 
ject of artillery during the War Between the States 
and that he is looking especially for “something that 
includes good illustrations” since he finds this type 
of material hard to come by. Anyone with sugges- 
tions may write him at 164, Newcome Road, Frat- 
ton, Portsmouth, Hants, England. 

Mr. Courtney describes the members of the C.R.C. 
as “always ready and willing to assist with military 
research on this side of the Atlantic, even if it does 
come outside the reaches of the W.B.T.S.” 


* * * 


Completely reviewing its editorial staff at its meet- 
ing on 15 October, the Board of Governors ap- 
pointed the men shown in the box at the end of this 
issue. Actually there were no startling changes. 
Most significant were the appointment of Henry 
Shaw to Associate rank in charge of the journal, and 








the placing of responsibility for the bulk of all art 
work on the shoulders of Robert Miller. Detmar 
Finke and Brooke Nihart joined the staff as Assist- 
ant Editors, and Alexander Hood, Assistant Secre- 
tary, became the Advertising Manager for the 
journal. 


It was decided not to print a cover and table of 


contents for the second three-year set (1952-1954) 
of “Military Uniforms in America,” since the ones 
made for the first set have not sold well. Most 
members appear to prefer to keep their colored 
plates in looseleaf books rather than to have them 
bound. 


* * * 


Of real importance was the resolve of the Board of 


Governors to explore the chance of extending THE 
COMPANY’s support of military publishing beyond 
mere sponsorship. Helpful as sponsorship may be, 
it demands no widespread society participation and 
no outlay of society funds. While it has helped, 
and we hope will continue to help, sound military 
books over some of the hurdles of production and 
sale, it does nothing about that rather large class 
of military historical writing which the commercial 
publisher will not touch. Above all, it fails to mar- 
shal more than a fraction of COMPANY member- 
ship in bookmaking, which is our chief claim to 
being an “educational, scientific, and literary 
institution.” 
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To publish worthwhile military books we must 
have, among other things, money or access to 
money. We must have an editorial establishment 
capable of handling book-size jobs, or access to 
such an establishment. And to produce our own 
books for publication means we must harness the 
efforts of dozens of qualified members. 

These are the requirements the Board now has 
under study, and first on the list is that of a revolv- 
ing book fund. 
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KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


Swords are back! The sword, traditional side arm 
of the fighting man, is making a comeback in the 
United States. Not as a serious weapon to be sure. 
The M1913 Army saber has not been carried by 
the cavalry since the 1930’s. The Navy cutlass, 
M1860, was carried on some U.S. naval vessels up 
to World War II. No order is known to have re- 
tired them. Like old sailors, they just faded away. 

But for ceremonial purposes and as a badge of 
rank, swords were worn by all services right up to 
1940. With the great expansion that followed, and 
the practical aspects of preparing for war, they were 
no longer required as an article of officers’ uniforms. 
Ignoring traditional significance of the sword and 
the sentimental attachment most officers had for 
theirs, the services even suggested that swords of 
such inestimable intangible value, 50 or more dol- 
lars actual value, and about 25 cents scrap value be 
turned in to the scrap metal drive. Judging by the 
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numbers of swords in evidence at military weddings 
during the war years, it is doubtful if any met this 
fate. 

This was borne out, in the Marine Corps at least, 
by the reappearance of the officers’ sword in October 
1945 under a Marine Corps Order making it manda- 
tory for all officers by June 1947. The war in Korea 
cut short this move, as far as reserve officers and 
new regulars were concerned, but swords continued 
mandatory for all permanent regular officers. The 
year 1948 saw an order reinstituting the sword 
(actually the Army Foot Officers’ Sword M1850) for 
Marine NCO’s of the first three pay grades. Wear, 
in both cases, was for ceremonial purposes only. 


Later, in 1954, the sword was restored as part of 


the Navy officers’ uniform to be worn on prescribed 
occasions. However, three years before, bluejackets 
had “scooped” the officers. When the Naval Train- 
ing Center at Bainbridge, Maryland, was reactivated 
in 1951, sailors there, on their own initiative, brought 
back the cutlass. Since then, on parade ground and 
drill field, recruits selected as members of battalion 
staffs carry the M1917 cutlass. 

In the regular Army a study, aimed at returning 
the sword to the hands of officers, is under consid- 
eration. Action has not been completed at the time 
of writing. 

As far as is known, this study does not include 
NCO use of the sword. However, Member Major 
General Paul W. Caraway, in his uniform plate 
series on the 351st Infantry, describes the practice 
in that organization. An attempt was made to secure 


the old infantry NCO sword (M1840) for the regi- 
mental and battalion sergeants major. None were 
available from ordnance stocks. M1860 light cavairy 
sabers were, however. These were provided and used 
with proficiency. At the present time General Cara- 
way commands the 7th Infantry Division in the Far 
East. He reports that he plans to introduce the 
M1840 Infantry NCO sword to his noncoms for 
ceremonial use if a supply or maker can be found. 

In the National Guard, certain of the old units 
still prescribe swords for officers and NCO’s when 
wearing the distinctive dress uniform of the unit. 
Among these are the 103rd Reconnaissance Com- 
pany (First City Troop of Philadelphia), 107th In- 
fantry Regiment (Seventh New York), 176th Infan- 
try Regiment (First Virginia), and 182nd Infantry 
Regiment (The New Haven Greys). 

Of course, throughout recent wars, which (offi- 
cially at least) have relegated the swords of the regu- 
lar forces to the scrap pile, the Cadets at West Point 
and the Midshipmen at Annapolis have continued 
to use theirs. The Cadets have their own pattern 
cadet sword while the Midshipmen use the standard 
Navy officers’ sword. 

At any rate, until the next war which, as a British 
general informs us, “always mucks up proper sol- 
diering,” we are destined to see the sword back 
where it belongs—in the hands of officers and senior 
NCO’s on parade. 

Lt. Col. Brooke Nihart, USMC 
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There has long been a need in every country for 
well-written and accurate accounts of the daily life 
of that neglected and nebulous figure in military his- 
tory, the soldier in the ranks. Recently, Colonel H. 
de Watteville, late of the Royal Artillery and Gen- 
eral Staff, has written such a book covering the 
British Army’s history from Tudor times to the pres- 
ent. Entitled, appropriately enough, 7he British Sol- 
dier (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $4.00), it is written 
in a sprightly, popular style (which unfortunately 
means no footnotes or bibliography) that lets the 
reader move with equal ease among the archers of 
Crecy, the privates of the Peninsula, and the con- 
scriptees of the World Wars. The scope of the book 
is so vast that only the briefest highlights can be 
treated in its 242 pages, but it is informative and ac- 
curate and well worth the time of anyone interested 
in military history. 


* * * 


Roy Meredith, author of Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man: 
Mathew B. Brady, has compiled a history of warfare 
as seen by American soldier-artists: The American 
Wars, 1755-1953: A Pictorial History from Quebec to 
Korea (World Publishing Company, $10.00). It par- 
allels but in no way duplicates An Album of A meri- 
can Battle Art 1755-1918 published in 1947 by the 
Library of Congress. American Wars is also more 
complete and includes much heretofore unpub- 
lished material. Obvious errors there are, including 
the constant references to rifles where smooth bore 
muskets are meant, the page from Trumbull’s 
sketchbook captioned “A Continental infantryman” 
where it clearly is a French officer with notes on the 
facings and edging colors of the various French 
regiments, the attribution to Grant of great artistic 
skill where his cadet painting is a copy of an East- 
man, an 1861 review of the 12th New York cap- 
tioned “Review of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic’ in 1865, mentioning the uniform of the 11th 
New York as being red pantaloons and blue kepis 
when it was gray and red respectively, and others. 
Lest the above be taken to indicate complete disap- 
proval, let us hasten to enter a disclaimer. The work, 
as a whole, is a valuable addition to the reference 
shelf. The art work is well chosen, reproduction is 
generally adequate, and the text provides the first 
history of American “combat” artists. Mr. Meredith 
has the gratitude of us all for his efforts in this field. 
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PUBLICA TIiVs= 


Brady’s photographs, excellent though they were, 
were unknown to the reading public of the Civil 
War. It was not until some years later that the proc- 
ess of printing halftones was perfected. The public’s 
demand for pictorial news was met by the woodcut 
made from an original sketch done on the scene or 
from a photograph. It was by this means that Har- 
per’s Weekly, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
and their Confederate counterpart, The Southern 
Illustrated News told the story of that great conflict 
in pictures. There were several volumes of these 
illustrations published after the war, but these books 
are relatively scarce today. Thus it is fortunate that 
at least some of these pictures are again available. 
Civil War in Pictures by Fletcher Pratt (Henry Holt, 
$10.00) contains a representative selection of 300 of 
these woodcuts from the Northern newspapers cov- 
ering most aspects of the war. Mr. Pratt’s text al- 
though entertaining is sometimes inaccurate as he 
attempts to point out what actually happened in 
contrast with the quoted reports. 


* * * 


Sidney Toy, author of The Castles of Great Britain, 
has recently produced a more comprehensive work 
in this field: A History of Fortification from 3000 BC 
to AD 1700 (The MacMillan Company, $5.75). He 
has broadened his earlier study to include castles, 
towers, walls, and fortified places of the entire world. 
The development of the design, construction, pur- 
pose, defense, and attack of these fortications is 
traced from the earliest beginnings until the period 
of Vauban. It is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. We hope this work presages a 
similar study of the Vauban and post-Vauban period 
by Mr. Toy. Such a modern study is needed to filla 
void in the literature. 


* * * 


Collectors of Confederate arms will be interested to 
learn that William A. Albaugh has announced the 
publication of a new book, The Brass Frame Colt 
and Whitney which will appear about December I. 
Those who have seen the author’s previous book, 
The Original Confederate Colt, will look forward to 
this study of the Griswold & Gunnison and Spiller 
& Burr revolvers with considerable anticipation. 
Those interested may purchase copies at $3.50 each 
directly from the author, 620 Walnut Street, Falls 
Church, Virginia. 
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There are four items of interest to students of 
arms this quarter relating to publishing activities 
in Great Britain. First is the notice that Member 
A. Merwyn Carey’s English, Irish and Scottish Fire- 
arms Makers already reviewed in these pages 
(MC&H, V1, 83) has been published in the United 
Kingdom by W. & R. Chambers Ltd. of London 
and Edinburgh. The news of “Doc” Carey’s death 
arriving just as this issue goes to press is a real 
blow to all who were privileged to know him. 
Second is the publication by Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office of another Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum handbook, European Firearms, by John F. 
Hayward. Readers familiar with Hayward’s earlier 
handbooks on swords and daggers and armor will 
be delighted to know that this boox is consider- 
ably larger—53 pages 7% x 9% inches in size plus 
34 full page plates. This book, like the others, is 
primarily a guide to the fine arms in the museum 
collection, and 81 speéimens are carefully described 
and illustrated. There are also an excellent intro- 
ductory essay, an appendix, bibliography, and five 
pages of lock drawings. The price of the book in 
England is 8s 6d (about $1.20). An American edi- 
tion with hard covers has been produced at $7.50. 
Another book of great interest to all students of pro- 
jectile weapons, is A History of Firearms by Metnber 
W. Y. Carman (Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., Lon- 
don, 16s). Starting with Greek fire, the author traces 
the development of cannon, machine guns, hand 
guns, experimental arms, ammunition, grenades, 
fireships, and rockets. Very little new or original ma- 
terial is brought forward, but it is an excellent sum- 
mary of the extant data on the subjects covered, far 
better than Arms and Armament by Charles Ffoulkes 
which was previously the only available book of the 
type. As in all works that cover such a vast scope, a 
few errors have crept in. They in no way affect the 


validity of the great bulk of the text. 
Finally, there is the announcement of the forth- 


coming publication of a two-volume history, The 
Royal Arsenal, by Brigadier O. F. G. Hogg. When 
published this will be a detailed study of the polit- 
ical, administrative, and technical background of 
nearly 1,000 years of arms manufacture for the 
Royal Government, from 1066 through World War 
II. A series of appendices will contain especially val- 
uable documents as well as lists and statistical data. 
Finally, there will be approximately 100 illustra- 
tions of contemporary plans, prints, and a hitherto 
unpublished series of water color sketches showing 
the whole process of gun manufacture in the Royal 


Arsenal. The book is scheduled to appear in mid 
1956 in an edition of 1,000 copies at £8/8s each. 
Copies ordered before publication may be pur- 
chased for £6/6s from P. M. E. Erwood (Publi- 
cations) Ltd., 13 High Street, Welling, Kent, Eng- 
land. 
* * * 

We have at hand the first plate of a new uniform 
plate series on the British Army. Entitled Uniforms 
of the British Army, the plates are based on research 
by Member W.Y. Carman, drawn by Charles Stad- 
den, and published by Norman Newton Ltd. of Lon- 
don. Each handcolored print is 18 by 134 inches and 
includes several figures of different periods, uniform 
details, and colors. The first of the series, which is 
expected to be published at the rate of ten per year, 
is The Grenadier Guards, 1660-1815, and it is beauti- 
fully produced. Each plate is $2.30 from Norman 
Newton Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London W. I., 
or Member Peter A. Dattilo, 9 Garden Place, Bald- 
win, Long Island, New York. 


* * * 


Another delightful British publication has appeared 
in Puffin Picture Book No. 97 entitled A Book of 
Armour by Patrick Nicolle, a brief 32-page pictorial 
history of the evolution of body armor from Roman 
times through the seventeenth century. Despite the 
fact that it is aimed primarily at the younger gen- 
eration, its accuracy and the excellent illustrations 
(many of them in color) make this booklet equally 
appealing and useful to the adult. Published for 
2s/6d in England, the booklet may usually be ob- 
tained from booksellers in this country for about 
fifty cents. 


* * * 


We had hoped to be able to review Cadet Gray by 
Editor-in-Chief Frederick P. Todd and Member 
Frederick T. Chapman in this quarter, but the pub- 
lication date was set back to November 18. Thus we 
can only announce that it was released on that 
date (Sterling Publishing Co., $7.50) and that a de- 
tailed comment will appear in the spring issue. 


* * * 


As this issue was going to press word arrived that 
Company members will be offered a special price 
of 4,500 francs (about $13.50) for Jean Brunon’s 
forthcoming Grenadiers de Napoleon, a quarto vol- 
ume with 9 color plates, 48 sepia plates, and nu- 
merous text illustrations. Those interested should 
write the author at 174 Rue Consulat, Marseilles. 
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We are proud to present: 


The perfect lamp to display your minia- 
tures to advantage. The lamp is con- 
structed of brass and copper, painted 
Tole black. It is ideal for any room in 
the house plus clubrooms, lounges, etc. 


Send for free catalog 


We would also like you to come in our 
store to see our firearms and antique 
military items. 


Colortone Press Wins First Place 
in National Awards Competition 


Colortone Press and the National Fertilizer 
Association teamed up to win first place in the 
wall chart category in the 5th Lithographers 
Awards Competition and Exhibit held May 9- 
20 in Chicago in the Marshall Fields auditorium. 
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